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For the American Masonic Register and Literaty Companien 
THE BEAUTIES OF MASONRY. 


It has oftentimes perplexed good mt, to satisfy 
their own minds, how Masons of different Nations and 
different Religious creeds, coula meet and harmonize 
so cordially in the Lodge. » 

Not one jarring atom, say they, is dittoverable in 
their Masonic inercourse. W ith some few excep- 
tivn., arising from the admission of anu 
ber. followed by strict and close disciplin 
ally true, Buton this point the divers 
wholly arises, from the different aspect 
the mmds of the Members, and not from 
of the Institution. 

The peculiar anion, which pervades t 
of Masonic Brotherhood, is obvious to ew 
the reasonswhy it isthus, may be seen 
lowing brief considerations. 

1. We meet, as masons, and not as 














is liter- 
opinion, 


Man, having a community of interests. We meet for 
the express purpose of transacting such basiness as ap- 
propriately appertains to an Institution, having respect 
to the common good of ALL manukind. 

Hence, we meet on 4 level, and partonthe square. 

2. The system of moral truths,adoptea and em- 
braced. covers each principle, and harmonizes on every 
point of common and universal interest, which is in- 
separably cannected with the well-being of Man. All 





’ these principles are such, as every Man's conscience 


instinctively approves, and of course, utterly preclude 
all diversity of opinion, in respect tothe persunal - nter- 
estofeach Member concerned,the common good of 
the Brotherhood collectively, and she general well-be- 
ing of the human Family. Hence, no Member can 
lay an objection, which does not contravene his own 
interest, and his owa happiness, both as a rational wan, 
and a social Being. j 

3. Masonry prescribes those relative duties, concern- 
ing which there can be but one uniform opinion, asto 
abligation, expediency and fitness, in as much as they 
grow out of those very relations, which are interwoven 
with onr existence. All the connecting and binding 
links of social intercourse and civil Society, consist of 
relations and dependencies ; and the Strength, he Se- 
curity. the harmony, the happiness and the ‘common 
iaterests of al/ men, are connected with the due ob- 
servance of each. No rational m+n can overlook, dis- 
regard, or deny such duties, as from the nature of our 
existence, are necessarily involved in that entire circle 
of retations and dependencies, and of course, has nei- 
ther cause to dissent, nor inclination to controvert 
them. 

The same is true. in respectto those obligations 
ef love, reverence and obedience, arising from the 
relation and dependence of ali men on God, as_ their 
Creator. Froman acknowledgementof this truth, 
each point of duty becomes self-evident. and every 
man, of an enlightened understanding, is conscions of 
the obligation. Hence, on this ground, no sunder- 
ing difference of opimon, can findsan entering place. 

4. Masonry enjoins that humanity and benevolence 
towards all our Species, aconscientious sense of the 
‘tness of which, is equally deep-rovted, and co-exist- 


gi with the sympathies of ev ry man's nature. Un-| ir; 
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sibilities of the heart, a 
conscience. * 


Principles and duties, so obviotsly 
versal obligation. embracing the common interests of 


all, both individually a 
mutual concord and g 


_|@ Bonp of Masonic uni 
either with Sectarian peculiaritfes, 


tions. All meet ont 


those gfeat moral truths, concerni 
ther igor can be the least groved for polemic con- 


troverey. 


iples of 


From this simple sketch, it must appear evident, 


that Masonry propose 
greatest amount of goo 


good + no\shackles ind 


and applying points, su 


der the impress of his Maker's ha 
feelings of commisseration, 
and distress, find a lodgawjent in ev 
These inwrought feelings are 

blotted out, bat by ruthless violén 


inthe character of Mu 
nowledgement of those obligations of 


‘eon-e-ence, are bindi 


men feel bound, jointly to co-operate. 
cours, neither precludesco-ordinate sectarian peculi- 
aritiesiin prometing human happiness. nor impede 
local, o\ National, moral, benevolent or Religious ef- 
fort, accérding to the various notions of men in doing 


as to the best, and most efficient modes of carrying out 


from any of \he great principles, of which, aL. view 
meet, and avy minds accord. 


,the spontaneous 
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THE MASONIC REFLECTOR. 


The masonic Institution has been subject to much 
obloquy and reproach becatse it has withheld its mys- 


its enemies on this occasion, may at first appear very 


unerrmgrules and principles; bat if they, for a mo- 
ment. cmsider its probable origin, and the care with 
which the learned protected their discoveries in science: 
from inniations of any description, daring the early 
ages, they will be enabled to gwe a satisfactory reason 
for engrating this. with other wholesome restrictions. 


authoritywe derive from antiquity, the example of 


Senate. er of the Assembly: they are not sent upon 


political pr military, to which a woman is eligthle. 
The femle sex cannot certainly be said to want talent 
or capacw to receive education, and yet they are uni 


Now. ma it noi, with equal propriety, he asked, why 
are femas prohibited enjoying these privileges? | 
think it @y; but the reason for these restrivtions is 


sex., The arguments used hy 


© are wot acquainted with its 


ir order. But. besides the 


al institntion in the country 
prejudice on this account.— 


members of Congress, of the 


urts: nor isthere an office, civil 


our universities snd colleges. 


| mind; and as these ib- 









jexclusion of femaies from the mystic circle conducive 
* " : } . 
in view of suffering! 


to the happiness and well-being of our order. The 
nature of woman is so franght with a mystic spirit of 
beanty and perfection, that she intuitively inspires man 
with love and veneration. She seems to be particuliar- 
1y calculated to, bless domestic life, to enliven the so- 
cial circle, and to shed through it a tient more magical 
than the blush of morning. “ 

1 am not acquainted with the name of any living 
writer upon masonry, who has done his subject more 
justice than Dr. Dalcho. The following elegant apol- 
egy to the women, is from his peu. 

“Agreeable to the tenetsof our order, the female 
sex are excluded from associating with us in our mys- 
tic profession; not because they are deemed unworthy 
of the secret, ‘ nor because the mechanical tools of the 
craft are too pondrous for them to wield,’ but from a 
consciousness of our own weakness. Should they be 
permitted to enter the lodge, love would oftentimes en- 
ter them, jealousy would probable rankle in the hearte 
of the brethren, and fraternal affection be converted to 
rivalship. Although the most amiable and lovely, part 
of natare’s works are excluded fren Sur meetings, yer 
our order protects them from thé attacks of vicions and 
os porta mean. It forbids us to sacrifice the ease 
and peace of families, for a momentary gratification ; 
and 1t forbids us to undermine and také away that tran- 
cendent happiness from those whoge hearts are united 
hy the bond of sincere affection. 

“The feeling of woman are more exquisitely fine, 
‘and their generous sympathy is more eassily awakened 
by the misfortunes of their fellow creatures than the 
stronger sex. The soft tear of pity bedews their cheeks 
at the tale of wo, and their gentle bosoms heave with 
tender emotions at the sight of human wretchedness 
They require not the adventitious aid of mystic ingti- 
tutions to urge them to the use of symbols io lead them 
to virtue. Their own hearts are ie lodges in which 
virtue presides; and the dictates of her wiil is their only 
incentive to action,” 





ANCIENT MYSTERIES 


During the reign of Solomon, especially, 38 well as 
before and afterwards, a very intimate connection ex- 
isted between the Jews ‘and Egypti Mases ‘was 
born in Egypt, and educated in Pharaoh's court, until 
he was forty years old, and was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and 
in deeds. Solomon married Pharaoh's ter, an! 
brought her into the city of David. This affinity with 
the king of es inclined many of his nobility to vie- 
it Jernsalem, and comfmercial arrangements were mae 
and carried on amicably between those nations. From 
this reciprocal connection. we are inclined to infer that 
masonry was introduced among the Egyptians. "Be 
this, however, as it may, We are by several 
authentic pir voor that wee flourish iu 
Egypt soon after this period. “mysterious art 
coin m our principles, and eubia by the Pa- 
ther of lights, ancient “B vated, ¢ Covered with 
glory, during a period of: or sixteen agus. 
extended or system of benevolenge go far, that’ 
who refused to relieve the wretched, when he hiad it: 
tis power to assist him, was himself pe 
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ces, though they, the kings theinselvés, should com- 


MISCELLANY. 
mand them. They would not confer upon a ba 


priner the honors ofa funeral. They held a — A MAIL-COACH ADVENTURE OF CHARLES 
upon every noted Egyptian who died, for the direct MATHEWS. 


purpose of inquiring, how he had spent his life, so that 
all respect due to his memory might be paid. They! ‘The following anecdote «ecurs in Mrs. Mathew’s 
ee any just ideas of the ee > - delightful Memoirs of her late husband, of which the 
sider their houses as inns, in which the) Mise ° 
lee as it were only for amusements were adapted to second couple of volumns are just published:— 
strengthen the hody and improve the mind: They! «My, Mathews,on his way homewards from the 
prohibited the borrowing of money, except on condi- ‘north, just after the assizes, on entering the mail, was 
tion of pledging a deposit so im, ortant tat a man Who fortunate enough to find only two gentleman, who be- 
deterred the redemption of it, was looked upon with| ing seated opposite to each other, left.him the fourth 
horror. seat for his legs. ° * The passengers were 
It is welt known, that the Egyptian priests have un-' very agreeable men; one, a Scotchman, alwaysa safe 
iformly been considered by ancient historians, as pos- -qrd, At the close of the evening, the latter’ encased 
sessing -many valuable secrets, and as being the great- his head and throat ip an enormons fold of white  lin- 
est proficients in the arts and sciences of their times. | en, and them sankback to sleep, looking like the veiled 
Whether they actually possessed the masonic secrets, | prophet: while the other, an Englishman, was charac- 














or not, we cannot absolutely determine ; but we have teristically satisfied with a comfortable.’ * * 


strong circumstantial reasons to believe they did. It) Just as the trio had sunk into. their first forgetfulness, 
was here that Pythagoras was initiated into their MYS-|they were awakened by the sudden. stoppage of the 


AND LITERARY CO 


MP ANION. 





positive nuisance.’ ‘Eh’ said he of the frieze coat, “I 
loike that, indeed! Aw'veas much right here, I reck- 
on, as oothers=-aw've paid my fare, harn’t 1?” said he 
his voice rising as he remembered his claims to con- 
sider.tion. ‘Aw'm a respectable mon—my name's 
John Luckie—I owes nobody onything. I pays king's 
taxes—I'm a respectable mon, | say. Aw help to sup- 
port charch and.state.’ On he went with all the sense- 
less swagger of eup valour and self-laudation, till he of 
the ‘comfortable’ again grumbled out his anger. Again 


what have [ done? | coom‘d into t’coich loike a gen- 
tleman, didn’t 12 1 was civil, wasn't I? T said, Coom- 
pany wop or down? But none o'ye had the poloiteness 
to ans ver: ye were not loike gent'emen!!! ° . 
At lenyth his sense of oppression became so strong, 
that his independence reached its climax, and he bold 
ly deci: red that he would not hold his tongue, or be 
quiet— no, notthough Baron Hullock, or the creat 
Mr. Brougham or, as he pronounced the name, "Mr: 
Bruffem, himself was in t’cotch."” My husband,’ who 


teries, and instructed in theirart. It was here, that! vehicle, alight at the door ofan inag.and:a party of found «ll tendency to sleep broken up by this obstre- 


sculpture and architecture, and all the sciences of the| rough discordant voices, biduing, however,.a cordial 


times were so greatly perfected; And here it has been | farewell to a large becoated, and ominous-looxing, 


thought by some of the most curious observers of a0-| stranger, who, ina broad. Yorkshire dialect, wished 
tiquity, that masonry has been held in high estima-| pis companions * good noight,’ reminding them that 
tion. ~~ he had paid his share of the reckoning. ‘To the great 
r Several Etyptian obli-e.s sti'lremain, some of which| discomfiture of onr three insides, the door of the mail 
were in therreign. of Augustus, conveyed to Rome. On| was opened, andthe fourth passenger invited by the 
these obelisks are curiously engraved many hierogly- guard to enter without further_loss of time. 


perons fellow-passenger. Just, therefore, as John 
leant forward to him, and in a half whisper said, with 
affected ‘caution, ‘Hush! you ure not aware; but you 
have heen speaking all this time to Baron Hallock 
himself!’ The drover seemed to quail under this in- 
timations. *Whoigh! you don’t say so?” ‘Fact, 1 ag- 
sure you; and the upposite to him is Lady Hullock? 


“ . : "i Scotehman in the ite dr: 3 
phical ahd ‘masonie emblems. |” Since the thre: gentlemen had ‘dropped off,’ the The Scoteha in white drapery over his head 


"Egypt, by ancient philosophers, was considered as | weather had sud(enly changed from frost tosnow. A 
‘of science. Hence we firid, that Hémer, Ly-| Mon : . F 
the seat 0  vahiaanile: ‘Weal Petes "lb. |heavy sleet had fillea, and the maa | bave mentioned 
eurgus, Solon, Pythagoras Plato. vales,.and many | qnitted the open air, and entered the coach with, ap- 
others of the ancient poets, statesmen and philosso- | propriately enough,.a frieze coat on, powdered all over 
phers, frequently visited Egypt, where many of them|by the snow, ' All were disconcerted at 
were, by the Egyptian priests, initiated into their mys~|this intrusion, and sufficiently chilled and disturbed to 
— mine teats coneepsedaabe Soar ae ~ in a very sat oor with the odious — bak 
er or: ‘ns. ° v6 -| however seemed iacitly to agree not to speak to-the 
eessarily continue for a considerable time, hetween) new comer, but Por nas. dn to reva n their farmet hap- 
those ;countries. And if thiseorrespondence did not! py unconsciousness. They had, not, however, been 
afford a suitable mediam forthe transfer of those MYS- | spending a jovial evening, as he had whose ‘absence’ 
teries, yet those philosophers, who were in the habit of| they would have ‘doated upon.’ He was.in any thing 
visiting Egypt, would, of course carry back totheir na-| but a sleeping mood; and after a few minutes’ rusting 
tive country whute er they deemed valuable for their} about, in order to settle himself. treading upon my hus- 
own citizens. _ | band’s toes, elbowing his neighbour, without begging 
Many incidental circumstances, however, occur, in| pardon for his so doing, &c. (all which was. eceived 
the history of the Grecian States, which strongly fa~| with a sullen silence), he asked, in a voice whieh soun- 
vour the idea of the existence af masonry among that | ded like thunder to the sleepers,. while he held the 
Cnipec etd ronson "Av ihe ine| Sonat ate mate tee agate elk 
0 only l Work. ° own!’ nswer made theynene. Again he inquired, 
when the plague proved so mortal in the city of Ath. | still dubious of what might be ‘agreeable,’ and desires 
ens, ne roy a native Sed a Me ms to prove himself ® polished gentleman, ‘Coompany! 
eminent asa physician, was invited to Athens. € oop or down?’ Still receiving no answer, a smothered 
immediately obeyed, and proved abundantly servicen-| oath bespoke his disgust at such uncourteous return 
+e a ae a cant = ” gran for his polite consideration fog his felow-passengers: 
tude of the Athenians, that it was decreed he should be) and, with some exasperation ¢ftone, he repeated aloud 
initiated into the most exalted mysteries of their nation| -| say, ( vompany—oop—or+down?" net a word, and, 
In turning over the histone page of Persia, every ma-| with another exclamation; Ae allowed *t'window’. to 
son will behold many of his principles cordially receiv-| remain down. It was cleayto the haif-percejtione of 
ed and cherished, by the first characters who shed ‘aj the drowsy travellers that le of the frieze coat had lait 
Justre through every department of government in those | jn enough spirit to keep him from chilliness, md they 
distant realms. [t was nea sag the children of the hoped the potency of his precaution would Sco make 
gt family Peet fore eek ee a ee as we wey oo at But, 
etnition of ’ Sest and most virtwoeus no; he contmued restlessand télkative. at once, 
statesmen, Thefirst taught them the worship of .the| however, a 
gods; the second trained them up to speak truth aod | 


hegan to tittr at this. *‘Whoigh! you don’t tell me 
that! Eh!what shall 1 do? Art thon sure?” +I am 
indeed,’ sail Mr. Mathews: they are Baron and Lady 
Hullock, agd Tam Mr. Brougham.’ ‘Eh" roared -he 
man ina tope of actual terror, ‘Let mego! struzgling 
to open theicoach door, let me ge! I'm no company 
forsitch geatiefolks:; aw’ve no book-larming: I'm no 
but John Luckie. ILetme get out—here, guard?— 





was insensible to this, and on went the coach, and stifl 


Luckie’s last declaration was uttered Mr. Mathews - 


Stop! stop won't reide here ony longer The guard ' 





the huge drover, for such tHe was, thundered forth his - 
rights and sammed up his title to respect: *Eh! whoigh - 


| Jokn Luckie struggled; and in his'rough and clumsy : 
i] 


| wovements a little of my husband's ventriloguy pro- 
¢eda useful auxiliary to urge hiss welcome departure: 
and a child suddenly cried out-as if hurt. +h what, 
is there a bairn i’t’ coich too?s Eh! my Lord Baron, 
pray forgive me. [meant no offence. My name's 
John Luckie. Aw'm a respectable mon, pays king's 
taxes. I said, Coompany, oop ordown? | meant to 
be civil. Eh! my Lady Hullock, I hope I've not bun 


; 


thy bairn.’ The child’s cries now inereased. ‘Eh? ' 


ma poor bairn, where art thee? What moost I do!— 
Gard! stop and let me out! Eh! what a noight! Guard? 
I'm not fit company for Baron Hallock and Mr. Bruff- 
em, Lknow. Let me out, I say!’ At last his voice at 
the window reached the higher powers, and the coach 
_ stopped, and as soon ont rolled this porpoise of « man, 
who again begging the baron and his lady to overlook 
his inadvertency, and asking pardon-of *Mr. Bruffemy 
he was with some difficulty hoisted upon the top Of 
the mail, and off it drove. The two inside gentleman 
who had been trying to stifle ther amusement, now 
laughed outright, and thanking Mr. Mathews tor his 
device, they all three recompesed themselves, now 
and then catching by the wind a broken phrase from 
John Luckie, as hegave vent to his feelinys to the 
coachman and guar!—Baron Hutlock’ ‘Respectable 





practice equity; the third habituated them to subdue A change came o'tr the spirit of his dr@m;" 


voluptuousness, fo, enjoy real liberty, to be always he, it appeared, for the first time, perceived ge altera-| 
princes and always nasters of themselves and theirown| tion in the weather’ Alis excitement at the| door ‘of| 


passions; the fourth inspired them with courage, and the little inn, where he had left, his triends, ht! cansed | 
by teaching them how,t.) command themselves, taught) him totally to overlook the snow which then?!! npon 


them how to maintain dowvmen over those. |i was him: ond hasaw it now wth a degree of sti'}id won-! 
here, that falsehood was considered by every class of}der. and exclaimed, in audible soliloque, ‘Et —whiat s| 


people, inthe most horrid lig: ty a8 a ¥iee the meanest! this? whoigh! the whole ceuntry’s covered: ¥ snow’ | 
and most disgraceful. lt-was here that they showed| eh its awful. Coompany! wake up and see! snow’ 


a noble generasity, conferring favors on the nations} eh! they’re all asleep. Whoigh, it's wonddull and! 


they couqpered, and leaving them fo enjoy all the en-| awful = What-a noight!—what a noight’ {h' God 
signs of. their fuimer grandeur. preserve all poor marinerson the western chst this 
a noight’ ‘Then roaring out once more with jcrerse | 
The best kind of enlareemeni-~An editor in Penn’' vehemence of tone. ee wake oop, I fry. and 
¢ n 













sylvaniaJatelyannownced to “his subseribers that he|see t(noight’’ e this manner (lhe co 
was.gaing-toeelarge bissheer: He gov. mmried the on, until the patience of the. English genilejin was 
week afteresi >» . tired eut, and he at length spoke: ‘I wish, ¢, you'd 

oh eater ee show some feeling for us, and hold your’tonge. We 


ve done 
oure a 


‘amall slices, and gaten, js said| were all asleep when you came im, and you 
to be an excellent remedy for hunger. nothing but talk and disturb us ever since. 


man'—'‘Bairn’ Oop or down. ‘My Lady Hallock’ ‘Mr 
| Braffem’ *Chureh and State,’ &t.; all which must 
have puzzled his listeners without, who doubtless at- 


they might suppose-had filied his brain with such un- 
real mockeries.” 


ANECDOTES OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI- 
DENCE 

The following narrative, while it strikingly exhibits 
the fallible and uncertiin naiore of crrcumstantial evi- 
dence, affords also a convincing proof of the indispen- 
sible necessity of procuring medcal testimony of the 
“highest order, in all criminal cases relating to juries 
of the person. The narrator, Mr. Perfect, a surgeon 
of Hammersmith. sent the statement to the editer :0f 
the Lancet, Mr. Wakley,in January, of the present 
year, and as its diffusion is likely todo good, we. take 


tributed his account to the quantity 0! ram-toddy which . 


2: 









eave to transfer it from @ 
inte our own:—- aa 
“Jt is now thirty yen 
the Pack-Horse, Ts 
attracted by a mob 


dian and to his heirs. Asthe interest of the uncle was 
now incompatible with the life of the neice, several 
other relations hinted that it would not be proper for 
them to live together. Whether they were willing to 
prevent aay occasional slander agaiast the uncle, in 
case of the young lady's death; whether they had any 






» that accidentally passing 
‘green, my attention was 
of the lowest order, as- 
sembled around the t inn, who were very 
loud in their e amers agtiast some person who was| apprehension of her being in danger: or whether they 
suspected off 2 murdere ! his brother, n corrobora-| were only discontented with he father's disposition of 
tion of which, | was told that his bones were found near his forty ne, and theretore propagated ramours to the 
e formerly resided, upon view of | prejudice of those who possessed it, cannot be. known; 
sitting, after an adjournment) the uncle, however, took his neice to his house near 
from the day . I found that two surgeons) Epping Forest, aud soon afterwards she disappear- 
had been suppeenaed to inspect the remains, and I had |ed. 
no doubt but that every information as to theircharac-| Great inquixy was made after her, and Mt appearing 
ter had been obtained, Curi sity alone, therefore indu-|that on the day she was missing she went out with her 
‘ced me to make way in.. tue room, where | found that! uncle into the forest, and that be returned without her, 
‘the coroner, and, ' believe. a double jury. were sitting | he was taken into custody. A few days afierwards he 
for the second day. and wer’ engaved in an investiga-|went through a leng examination, in which he ac- 
tion which tended to show ‘hat a farmer and market-|knowled sed that he went ont with her, and pretended 
gardener at Satten-conrt Farm, had. a few years be- \that she found means to loiter bebind him asthey were 
fore, a brother fiving with hun, who was engaged in returning home that he sought her in the forest as 
the farm, but whose conduct was dissolute and irregu- isoon as he missed het: aud that he knew not whereshe 
lar, to a degree that often provoked the anzer of his el- | was, or what was become of her. This account was 
der brother, and sometimes bevat strife and violence thought improbable, and his apparent interest in the 
between them; thatthe temper of the elder brother, death of his ward, and perhaps the petalant zeal ofeth- 














which a jary was ¢ 


was as little under control as the conduct of the voun- 
ger; and, in fine, that they] ved very unfomfortable to- 
gether. 

One winter’s night, when the ground was covered 
with snow, the younger brother absconded f on the 
house, for they both lived teg-ther by letiing himself 
down from his chamber window aud when he was mis- 
sed the ensuing morning, his footsteps were clearly 
tracked in the snow toa considerable distance, nor were 
there any other foot steps but his own: time passed on, 
and after a lapse of some few years no tidings were 
heard of his retreat, por perhaps have there ever been 
since. Some alterations in the grounds surreun ling 
the house having been undertaken by a subsequent 
tenant, for the elder brother had then left the farm. a 
skeleton was dug up, and the circumstance appeared 
so conclusive that one brother had murdered the other, 
that the popolar clamour was raised to the utmost, and 
a jury empronelled to investigate he case, 

After listening attentive'y to these details, T ventur- 
ed to request of the coroner to be allowed to examine 
the bones, which I found were contained in a hamper 
basket at the farther end of the room, and I felt much 
flattered by his immediate compliance, for he desived 
the parish beadle, who was in atendanee, to place 
them upon the table, and having myself disposed them 
in their natural order [ found that they represented a 
person of shortumtature. and from the obliteration ef the 

fe Skull, and the worn down state of the 
e belonged to an aged person. But 

Was my Surprise when | reconstrucied the bones 
of the Skeleton, and found the lower hones of the trank 
to be those of a female. T immed ately communicated 
the fact to the jury. and requesied thatthe two medi- 
cal inen who had before given their op nions m ght be 
sent for, one of whom attended, and without a moment's 
hesitation corroborated my report. 

I need not add that the proceedings weie instantly 
atan end, and an innocent man yeceived the amende 
honorable, in the shape of aa apology trom all present, 
in which the coroner heartily joined, It has since 
been proved. beyond all doubt, that the spot where the 
bones were found, was formerly the site ofa large grav- 
el pit. in which hordes of gipsies not only assembled, 
but occasionally buried their dead, and perhips. more 
skeletons are yet to be found in that vicinity.” 

At the distance of thirty years, the wvarrator of this 
occurrence may well look back upen it with pleasure. 
and con ratalate himself upon having been “the happy 
instriinentin the hands of Providence of rescuing a 
worthy and innocent man from the ghloqny, aud per- 
haps the tate, of a murderer.” 

R so fortunate in its issue was the case which we 
subjvis to this, and which occurred in England pre- 
viousiy to the reign of Charles [1]. The narrstive is 
gives none of the early volumns of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

*‘A gentleman died possessed of a very considerable 
fortune, which he left to his only child, « daughter, 
appointing his brother to be her guardian, and execu- 
tor ef his will. The young lady was then about eigh- 
teen; and ifshe happened to die unmarried, or if mar- 
ried, without children, her fortune was left to her guar- 
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ler relations, concurred to raise and strengthen suspi- 


| cious against him, and he was detained in custody.— 
| Some new circumstances were e-ery day rising against 
jhim. It was found that the young lady ‘had been ad- 
| dressed by a neigabouring gentleman, who-had a_ few 
days before she was missing set out on a journey to the 
north, and that she had declaredgshe would mairy him 
when he returned; that her uncle had frequently ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the match in very strong 
terms; that she had often wept and reproached him 
with unkindness and an abuse of his power. A woman 
was also produced, who swore that on the day the 
young lady was missing, about eleven o'clock in the 
forenoon, she was coming through the forest, and heard 
a woman's voice expostulating with great eagerness; 
upon which she drew nearer the place, and, before she 
saw any person, heard the same voicesay, ‘Don't kill 
me, unele: don’t kill me;’ upon which she was greatly 
terrified, and wamediately hearing the réport of a fire- 
arm very near, she made all the haste she could from 
the spet, but could not restin her mind till she had 
told what had happened. 

Sach was the general impatience to punish a man 
who had murdered his neice to inherit her fortune, 
ates npon this evidence he was condemned and exe- 
cuted, 

About ten days after the executien, the young lady 
came home. It appeared, however, that what all the 
; witness had sworn was true, and the fact was found to 
be thus circumstanced:— 

The young lady declared, chat having previously 
agreed to go off with the gentleman that courted her, 
he had given owt that he was going a journey to the 
north, buat that he waited concealed at a little house 
near the skirts of the forest till the time appointed, 
which was the day she departed. That he had horses 
ready for himself and her, and was attended by two 
servants also on hoiseback. That as shé was walking 
with her uncle, he reproached her with persisting in 
her resolut ou to marry a man of wkom he disappro- 
ved: and after much altercation she said, with some 
heat, ‘I have set my heart upon it; if} do not marry 
him, it will be my death; and don’t kill’me, une!. 2on't 
kill me;’ that just as she had pronounced these words, 
she heard a fire-arm discharged very near her, at which 
she started, and immediately afterwards saw a man come 
forward from among the trees, with awood-pigeon in 
his hand, that he had just shot.” That coming near 
the place appointed for their rendezvous, she formed 
a pretence to let ker uncle goon before her, and het 
suitor being waiting for her with a horse, she mounted, 
and immediately rede off. That instead of going int« 
the north, they retired to a house in which he had ta 
ken lodgings, near Windsor, where they were marrie:| 
the same day, and inabout a week went a journey of 
pleasure tojl’rance, from whence, when they revarrel 
‘hey first heard of the misfortune which they bad in 
jadvertently brought upon their unsle. 

So uncettainis human testimony, even when the 
witnesses ale snacere, and so necessary is a cool and 
| dispassiona inquiry and determination, with respect 
ito erimes “0 are enormous in the highest degree, and 
|commutred with every possible aggravation. 
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ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON... ~ 


The following anecdote of Bounaparte is related by 
Sir John Sinclair, on the authority of one who was an 
actor in the scene described: hen the formation of 
a Consulate was determined upon, it becamea doubt- 
ful question whether the Abbe Sieyes. or Bounaparte, 
should be appointed First Consul, Sieyes, who was 
a man of great ability, and remarkable for the success of 
his intrigues, was very desirous of being nominated to 
that office, and of-having Bounaparte under him, as 
Second Consul, to carry his plans into execution.— 
This scheme-he had long meditated, and was sanguine 
of its accomplishment. Bounaparte, however, was 
not ignorant of the movements of Sieyes, and when 
the time came, baffled, in an instant, ali the deep laid 
plans of the intriguing Abbe, by a coup de partie,a mas- 
‘erly stroke ef cunning, of which we remember no par- 
allel in history. 

The electors assembled at the Gallery of Luxem- 
burg, here under their respective leaders, they separa-~ 
ted into parties, within sight of each other, but suffici- 
ently distant not to be overheard. Sieyes immediate- 
ly commenced harranguing his party, and deseanting 
on the advantages of having the office of First-Consul 
filled by one well acquainted with political questions and 
civil affairs. Without peinting himself out: as that 
person, he plainly indicated the line he wished them te 
pursue, whilst he warned them against military dispo- 
tism, and the danger of having a soldier at the head of 
the Government. ’ 

An emissary of Bounaparte, who had minglet) with 
the Abbe’s party and heard his address, rejoined the 
friends of the Corsican, and told them what had pas- 
sed. Bounaparte instantly said, “I see what must be 
done, and all | entreat of you is, that as soon as you 
see me take Sieyes by the hand, you will cry, Bravo 
Bounaparte, as loud as you can, and will prevail on ae 
many as possible to join in the exclamation.” 

He thea went immediately to the place where Sie- 
yesand his party were assembled, and going up to the 
Abbe with an appearance of great cordiality, said to 
him, *Let ws not, my friend, have any difference of 
opinion who shall be First Consul; for my part, I vote 
for the Abbe Sieyes, whom do you vote for!” The 
Abbe was astonished at an address so unexpected, but 
compelled by compliisance and the necessity of affec- 
ting gratitude and friendship, replied, “I vote for Gen- 
eral Bounaparte.**. On the instant, Bounaparte, as if 
to thank Sieyes in his turn, offered him his hand; this 
was sufficient, his friends had been attentively watch- 
ing for the signal, and the ery of Bravo Bounaparte re- 
sounded at once from all quarters of the hall. through 
which his partizans had previously dispersed themselves 
even some friends of the Abbe, taken by surprise, and 
forgetful ofeonsequences, mingled their sweet voices” 
with those of their opponents. 

The election took place instantly, and Bonnaparte 
was declared First-Consul. The Abbe chargined to 
find himself thus outwitted, refused to be made Second 
Consul, and declared hisresolution to take no further 
concern in public affairs. 


LANGUAGE OF LAWYERS. . 


If a man according to law, give to another an orange 
instead of saying, “1 give you that orange,” whichone 
would think would be what is called, in legal phraseo- 
logy, ** an absolute conveyance of all right and title 
therein,” the phrase would rn thus:—"T give all and 
singular my estate and interest, right, title, ana clam, 
and advantage of and in that orange, with all rind, skin, 
justice, pulp, and pips, and all right and advantage 
therein, with full power to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise 
eat the same, or give the same away as fully and effec- 
tually as I said A. B. am now entitled to bite, cut, suck 
or otherwise eat or give the same a ith or with- 
mnt its skin, juice, pulp, and pips, a £ heretofore, 
o» hereinafter, or in any other deeds, instrument or in- 
s:ruments. of what nature or kind soever,to the con- 
‘vary in any wise notwithstanding;” with much 
more of the same effect. Sueh is the language of 
lawyers: and it is very gravely held by the most learo- 
«] Men among them, that by the omission of any of 
hese words; the right to the said orange would not 
pass to the person for whose use the same wags exten- 
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chielly comeemne the eldest boy ofeach. Robert Fos- 
ter was sent to school when six yearsold. Spoiled and 


~~ POPULAR TALES. 





THE RIVAL COUSINS. petted by his father at home, he was an unruly eub at 
_~ school, and beingabold strong-built little fellow, he 

A STORY: lorded it over all his companions. None conid match 

: _ him, with the exception of Willie Lindsay, who, tho 


not sO strong, wasinore active and agile, and had a 
thorengh command of temper, of which Robert Foster 


About two miles from the large commercial town of 
G . there lived, some years ago, an old couple 
whose family consiated oftwo daughters, both uncom-| was altogether deficient, | fear it was in consequence 
monly pretty girls, yet very unlike each other in dis- | of incautious language uverheard at home, that these 
sition and appearance. The dark lustrous eyes of cousins from the very first seemed'to regard each other 
Seemeents told of feelings, tender, deep, and strong ;/as natural enemies. 
while the bright coquettish blue eyes of Jane said, as | No boy could bethe friend of both. The fault, 
lainly as eye couldsay, “I like you very well, but I| however, lay chiefly with Foster, who would associate 
Tike myself better.” Mr. Langley, the father of the} with no one that was on amicable terms with Lindsay ; 
beauties, was in respectable circumstances ; he had ha- | while the lattrertook it asa thing of course that 
gan life a poor man, carrying a pack from fair to fair,| Foster’s friends should be his enemies, but without 
until his profits enabled him to take ashup wherein to | feeling any particular ill-will to them on that account. 
display his !awns and muslins, and a wile to adorn the’ At the age of eight. the two boys went to the grammar 
back of his counter, and make his house comfortable|school. Foster was accompanied by alad of the name 
when the toils of the day was over. jot Crawford, who hadbeen sent fromthe West Indies 
While the girls were children, they had been ac-/to his father’s eare; andthe elder Crawford being a 
eustomed to play with Wm. Lindsay, the son of their| man of wealth and influence. Mr. Foster kept the 
next-door neighbor, a baker, with a thriving business| young gentleman under his’ own roof, and paid him 
and a largefamily. An attachment was formed be-| every attention. ‘The lad was delicate and peevish ; 
tween Margaret Langley, and Willie, which pleased| young Foster and he agreed but inndifferently , but 
and amused the parents of both parties for some| Jamie Crawford soon fonud he could pnt Robert into 
years ; but atthe period when mystory opens, Mr.| good humor by playing all sorts of mischievous tricks 
and Mrs. Langley had retired from business,a very|on Willie Linsay. He scattered ink on his clothes 
wealthy couple, and had begun to think their pretty/and his books, he abstracted his marbles, and he once 
Margaret would be quite thrown away on William tripped himrup when running, but only once, as_ he 
Lindsay, especially as richer and grander men were| got in return such a severe thrashing that he feared'to 
anxious towed her. They began by looking coldly on| do it again. 
William whenever he cameto the house; but it was| It happened one day that Willie was about to: give 
some time before the fond lover could allow himself|a party who were playing at ball, when Jamie Craw- 
to. believe he was less welcome to the old people than| ford called out,** We don't want any bakers’ sens 
formerly. His eyes were opened to the truth how-) here : we are all gentlemen's sons.” = Pelt him-with 
ever, when he sawthe marked encouragement given) your ball, boys,” cried Robert Foster, “and take the 
toa Mr. Foster, a wealthy manufacturer, who was) flour out of his jacket."” Willie burning with indig- 
deeply smitten by Margaret’s charms. Poor Willie! 








wretched and restless he pass da sleepless night; one| 
jaoment fearing Mangaret might change as well as her! 
parents, andthe nextblaming himself for daring to| 
donbt her truth and love. He arose from his sleepless 
couch, determined to fathom the depth of Margaret's: 
heart, and if he found her wavering, to leave Scotland 
forever, forswear the love of woman, and seek for 
glory or death fighting in « foreign land. The lovers: 
met, and the lovers parted happy in the consciousness 
of each other’s affection, and pledged to each other for 
weal or woe, 

Fe boots not to tell how for two long years Mr. and) 
Mrs. Langley opposed’the marriage by every means in 
their power. Mr. Foster, at length convinced that 
Margaret would never be persuaded to have him, trans- 
ferred his affections to her sister Jane, and she rather 
vain of having won Margaret's rich lover, was nothing 
loath. The marriage wascelebrated with splendor, 
and Jane was placed at the head of a handsome estab- 
lishment in the town of G A few months after 
the old people, hopeless of changing Margaret's deter- 
mination, yielded a reluctant consent, and she became 
the wife of Wm. Lindsay, who had now, with his fa- 
ther’s assistance, commenced business as acorn mer- 
ehant. Years elapsed, during which, old Mr. Langley 
tired of doing nothing, had specutared in steam -boats. 
and other things, and lost considerable sums of money; 
his wife died, and he drooped daily, tillatlength he 
sank iniothe grave. leaving only four or five thousand 
pounds, instead of twenty orthirty. Mr. Foster grum- 
bled excessively, and hinted to his wife that his mar- 
riage was acomplete take in; while Wm. Lindsay 
drew his weeping Margaret closer to his bosom saying, 
** What care I for this world’s wealth, when I have such 
& treasure in you ?” 

The communication between the sisters after they 
were married, had gradually become less and less fre- 


quent. The Ma in which they lived was very differ- 





ent : and both aretane William felt the inferiori 

of the entertainments they gave in return for Fos- 
ter's splendid dinners, more than they liked to allow to 
themselves. At first they tried to cope with them, but 
their rooms were smal}l, and theirservants awkard.— 
They found it would not do; and sorry am I to say, 
they retired frora the absurd contest with more bitter- 
ness of feeling than one would have anticipated from 
hearts so warm and affectionate. 

The two sisters had several children, but my story 


nation. caught the ringleader, but the other boys de- 
fended him from the summary punishment intended ; 
and feeling he wassafe, Crawford: continned his abuse 
spitting in his face, and saying, *"There’s the price 
of a penny roll for you.” :* You—you—rascal,” said 
Wille, * you shali not'escape me; I'll break every 
bone in your skin yet." ** When you catch me, you 
may beat me, to dough,. Willie,” Crawford shouted a!- 
ter the retreating boy. 

It might be about an hour after, that one of Willie’s 
companions came to him and said, ** You've got your 
revenge now ; Crawford has scrambled tothedop of 
that new house that's building, andsume of the scaf- 
folding has given way, so that he cannot get down, 





and there he sits, perched’ like an owl, and howling 
like one too. Do come and see him!" Lundsay 
willingly accompanied: his friend, and sure enough’ 
he saw Crawford in a very dangerous predicament.—' 
He stood on a piece of the broken scaffolding, about 
thirty feet from the ground ; he elung io the wall, cry- 
ing, ** Oh, I shall be killed, [I shail be killed, I am get- 
ting sog ddy!” It seemed bat the wérk ofa mo- 
ment, and Willie stood beside him. The boy wasa 
first-rate climber.. ** Could you not’ manage to come 
down after me,” he said, ‘and I'll show you where to 
place your feet?” “No, no,"’said Crawtord,"1'm so'gid- 
dy ; I'm falling now ;” and he began to totter. About 
ten feet under them, part of the scaffold stood firm ; 
and just as Jamie was falling, Willie caught him. in 
his arms, and leapt down on it: It was easy to- get 
down from this spot, but Willie had twisted his. ankle, 
and could-not move. By this time a number of people 
had assembled, and amidthe hurrahs of his compan-| 
ions the lame boy was carried home. It’ was some 
weeks before he was able to retarn to school ; and long 
before that, Crawford, wretched, penitent, and. over- 
flowing with gratitude, had become his sworn friend ; 
and his friendship was put tothe proof. Robert Fost! 
er hated him for being Lindsay’s friend, and hated. 
Lindsay more than ever, for every boy spake loudly of | 
his noble generosity. ' 
Foster was left in the minority, Neither of the, 
boys had previously been very diligent scholars; but 
Foster, determined to get ahead in some things studied 
hard, and was soon atthe topofhis class. Lindsay 
with equal talent, had less boaily vigor: aid from 
this moment a contest begun, which sapped Lindsa 
strength. The two boys soon outstripped dl ct e 
competitors ; the parents of both entered keq@ly into 
















J ANION. 
the competition. When 
his father and mother fe’ 
‘ar bevond the paltry one 
but when Foster was suceg 
ed doubly disagreeable. 
The classes were exa 














parents might be present choose; it rarely 
[happened, therefore, that the Fosters 
were absent. This was an additio both the 


bovs—to Foster, pecans 
pocket-money was proportiam 
he was superior or inferior to his 
liam Lindsay, because no deli equalto the 
maternal love andpride which he saw beaming from 
the dark eyes ofhis mother. He was ahappy boy 
when. onthe evening of those days in which he had 
excelled Foster, she would, when saying * good night,” 
press‘him to her busom and whisper, * Bless yon, my 
darling ; you'll bea greater man yet than ever Bob 
Foster will be, thongh they think themselves so much 
grander than weare.” Tt was thus thatthe purest 
and holiest of earthly affections, the love of a son to- 
wards his:mother, was poisoned by a mixtare of envy, 
hatred, and uncharltableness. The Greek and Latin 
authors which the boy studied had rathera tendency 
to nourish those feelings within him, by assisting him: 
in:giving them other names ; envy, he fancied was bat 
noble eurulation; hatred, self-reapectin repelling in- 
sult; and) uncharitableness, a virtuous contempt and 
abhorrence forthose who affected to look down upon 
his Heloved parents. He gloried in outstripping all 
other boys ; bat te outstrip his hated cousin, conveyed 
to‘his mind an exultation almost fiendish ; and they 
who should have watched over these baneful feelings, 
and crushed themin the bud, encouraged them, and 
nourished them in the generous so lof the noble boy’s 
heart, where some of the fairest flowers would other- 
wise have flourished luxuriantly. Feelings such as 
these carry their punishment along with them ; hap- 
piness and hatred, peace arid envy, cannot exist in the 
same bosom. and the withering effects of over-exertion 
were increased by tue tumultuous war of evil passion 
within. 

For some months Lindsay had kept the superiority, 
and Foster's pocket-money wasat a low ebb, when: 
two prizes were to be given ; one torthe boy who 
committed the greatest number oflines from Horace 
te memory, and the other to him who translated the 
largest portion of Virgil. Forsome time previous to 
giving the prizes, the boys repeated their tasks weekly, 
and 'Fosterand Lindsay redoubled their dis, but for 
a time they-were nearly equal. 

Asthe period drew on, Foster’ began 
The pale care-worn countenance of L 
hard work by day and night. Not a mo 
devoted to play ; Virgil and Horace were 
companions, while his devoted friend C 
beside hifn on the playground, anxiously watching hi 
pale cheek, and wishing it were possible for him to do 
ashare of the work. ‘ Do come, Willie, and have 
one game atball,” saidhe tohimafew days before 
the prizes were to be given; * you'll kill yourself,. | 
man, if-you study so hard; you're getting as thin as 
my greyhound did, when Foster starved him when I 
wasfrom-home.” “IT mast beat him,” said Lindsay 
‘though I die for it;and’ yet, were it only myself, I 
would give in, for my head aches constantly now, 
and IT cannot eat for thinking aboutit.”  “ Do, dear 
Lindsay give up the contest,” said James; “ why 
should you make yourself ill fora paltry prize wheu 
every body knows already you are eleverer fellow 
of the two, and able to beat him whenever you like.” 
* Ay,” said Willie; ** but his fatherand mother don’t 
know that ; and if he beats me, they’ll exult over poor 
mamma with their saucy looks, e time pretending 
to condole with her on my defeat, No!" he cried, 
getting into a state of great agitaiion; * there are 
three days andthree nights yet, and I'l! work like 
a horse, and I'll drink green tea to keep me from being 
sleepy and [’.} beat him yet, cost what itmay.” The 
boy kept his unholy resolution : he gained both pri- 
zes ; but the exultation of bis parents failed to. convey 
to his mind the,| @ >. in-ss it waswont todo. Exhaus:- 
ed and worn >ut, he laid his head on his mother’s bo- 
som, and burst into a passion of tears. _* Put me te 


nee of 


get ahead. 











s bed, dearest mother,” he said ; ** ny lead aches dread~- 


fully, and Lam very ill.” A dangerous fever was the 


ee 5.5 ; he recovered, however, and a few mouths 
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in the country served to recruit his wasted strength, 
and in winter he was pursuing at college the same sys- 
tem. ; 

The prizes gained at the end of the first session by 
William and Robert were nearly equal; the latter, 
however, was in full bodily vigor, while William be- 
gan to complain of pain in his side, which became very 
troublesome after long stady. A summer spent at the 
sea-coast again restored himto his usual heath, and 
he returned to'town, determined to get in advance of 
his consin, if possible. — At first he sat up one nightin 
the week then two, and as the session d.ew to a_ close, 
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‘to that land, where there will be no rivalries 

no emula for love will reign triumphant. My be- 
loved friends, striye to meet me «© We will,” 
said Robert, * we will ; and by following your example, 


of overcoming evil with good.” 
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THE GATHERER. 





HUMANITY OF ROBERT BRUCE. 
From Scott's Tales of a Grandfather. 





he never slept above four hours atatime. His fellew- 
students looked to him asa prodigy; the professors 


Robert Bruce was universally celebrated asa wise 


a 
nRalaresd ade 


held him out asan example to others; his parents and a good prince: a circumstance, which happened 
gioried in their son ; and his friend James Crawford during his retreat from Ireland, shows that he was 
was the only one who seemed to have any fear for the akind and humane man. One morning, when the 


result. 

One day, towards the end of March, he said to his 
friend, *« [ wish, Willie, you would take a walk with 
mein the country nowandthen. You have got a 
nasty short cough, and [ see you often put your hand 
to your side asif in pain.” “Oh! it's nothing,” said 
William; * [ gota little coldsome timesince when 
my firé Went outone frosty night. and [ was so busy 
witha em, I neverthought of it till T had’ done, 
and then to so stiff withcold, | could hardly un- 
dress ; thaf isthe canse#f my cough, butit will soon 
go away.” James lookedyghis fears, but he did not 
give them utterance ; and ie laughed athis long 
face, and told him he wassurehe had pounced upon 
him fer a patient, ever since he had décided on being 
2 doctor. 

A second summer at the coast recruited him a little; 
and it is possible he might have been saved, had his 
parents been safficiently watchful. [t wasno want of 
love on the art of his parents, for they actually doated 
en him: but the desire of seeing him excel all others, 
especially his cousin, had blinded them to every thing 
else andthe certainty they feltof his yet becoming 
a great man, shut out from their view the possibility of 
his being taken from them. 

During the Christmas holidays, a hard frost having 


| English, with their [rish auxilliaries pressed hard upon 
Bruce, he gave order to continue a hasty retreat; for 
\a battle with a much more nunierous army, and in'the 
midst of a country which favored his enemies, would 
/have been extremely imprudent. On a sudden, just 
as king Robert was about to mount his horse, he heard 
a woman shrieking in despair. ** Whatisthe matter?” 
|said the king : and he was informed by his attendants, 
that a pvor washer-woman, mother ef a new born in- 
fant, was about to be left behind the etiemy, as being 
ton weak te travel. The mother was shrieking for fear 
of falling into the hands of the frish, who were accoun- 
ted very cruel; and there’ were no carriages or 
means of sending her and ler infant on in safety : 
they must needs’ be abandoned, if the army retreat- 
ed 

King Robert was silent for a2 moment. when he 
i heard this story, being divided between compassion for 
the poor woman's distress, and the consideration of the 
danger to which a halt would expose his army, At 
‘last he looked round on his officers, with eyes that 
|kindled like fire: Ah, gentlemen’” he exclaimed, **nev- 
jer let it be said that aman who was born of a woman. 
and nurtured by a woman's tenderness, lefta mother 
and her infant to the mercy of barbarians. In the 
name of God, let the odds and the risk be what they 





¢ome on, the river was frozen sufficiently to admit of| will, [ will fight rather than have these poor creatures 


akating. William and James were looking on, while 


Foster, who skated admirably, was éxhibiting to’a) 


crowd of students. “ Take care,” cried’ one; »the ice 
is not safe in that quarter.” Hardily were the words 
uttered], wien the ice gave way, and halfa dozen fell 
in, They were quickly extricated, however, with the 
exception of Foster. Lindsay and Crawford had been 
active in assisting; and when Foster was missed, 
Lindsay instantly had a rope fastened roundhis waist. 
d saying, ** He shall not be lost it I can save him,” 
ding cert ice, and shortly reappeared with his 
Who was quite insensible. It was some litile 

time hefore it was ascertained he still hwed, and Wil 
fiam stood in his wet clothes anxiously watching. As 
soon as he opened his eyes, however, he left him in 
Crawford's care, and ran home to change his freezing 
garments. This adventure accelerated hisdoom.. A 


severe cold was the consequence, which ended in rapid | 


consumption. 

The first meeting between the cousins was deeply 
affecting: | Rebert wept like an infant; the hatred 
and rivalry of years had vanished for ever, to give 
place to unbounded gratitude and brotherly love. The 
tender attentions of Foster and Crawford were only 
exceeded by a mother's care, during the few months 
Lindsay lingered. They were his constant attend- 
ants day and night. They vied with each other in 
contgiving how to interest and amuse him. A _ total 
chatibe of feeling seemed to have taken place in both 
families. Mr, and Mes. Foster knew they owed the life 


ef jheir sonto William Lindsay, and they would have| 
iven all they possessed to restore him to health.—| 


he anguish ofthe Lindsays at’ their son's danger. 
was mingled with a proud coxsciousness of his noble 
con uct, and their really kind and affectionate natures 
were soothed and gratified by the unity of feeling now 
subsisting between the families. | A few days before 
Lindsay diedwhe thus expressed himself ;— How 
diterelt : feelings now from what they once 
Iwas happy wheal gained victories 
Obert » but [thouz|)t so, beeanse I did not 







-# 


ever you, 


know what true happiness was. Oh, whata blessed 
ting itis to be at peace with all, to love all, and to 
Do not weep for me; I am going 


beloved by all! 





jleft behind'me. Let the army therefore draw up in a 
line of battle, instead of retreating.” 

The story had a singular conelusion; for the Eng- 
lish general seeing that Robert Biuce halted and off- 
jeree him battle, and knowing the Scottish’ king to be 
jone of the best generals then living, supposed that he 
,must have received some large supply of forces, and 
was afraid to attack him. Thus Bruce had an oppor- 
tunity to send off the poor woman and her child, and 
to retreat at his leisure, without suffering any incon- 
venience frou: the halt. 





ComPaRATIVE NUTRIMENT PROPERTIES OF FOOD.—A 
|curious report on this subject presented tothe French 
Minister of the interior, by Messrs. ney and Van- 
quilin, two members of the institute, has been publish- 
ed. The result of their enquiries has been as follows: 
In bread every 100:lbs. weight are found to'centain 80 
Ib. of nutricious mattier ; butcher's meat averaging the 
various sorts 35 Ib. in 100 pound; French beans 89 Ib. 
\in 100 Ib. : peas 93 Ib. in 100 Ib; lentils 94'Ib. in 100 
‘Ib; greens and turfips which are the most aquaos of 
lour vegetables used for domestic purposes, furnish only 
8 Ib, of solid nutricious substance in 100 1b: carrots 
| 14 tb. in 100 lb; and what is very remarkable as*being 
in opposition to-the hitherto acknowledged theory, 100 
\Ibs. of potatoes*yield only 25 Ib ‘of substance ; 1 Jb. of 
bread is equal to 24 or 3 Ib. best’ potatoes---ani'75 Ib. 
|of bread and 30 Ib. of meat is equal to 300 Ibs. of 
tatoes---or to go more into detail 3-4 Ib. of bread and 5 
ounces meat are equal to 3 Th of potatoes ; 1 Ib. of po- 
tatoesis equal te 4 Ib. of cabbage and 3 Ib. turnips--- 
ibut l Ib. of rice, broad beansor French beans, in grain 
is equal to 3 Bb. potatoes. 








Exrracr From vorp Brron’s piary. 

| “Went to bed, and slept dreamlessly, but not refresh- 
ingly. Awoke—and up an hour before being called: 
but dawdled three hours in dressing. When one sub- 
tracts from life, infancy, whichis vegetation,—sleep— 
(eating and swilling—buttoning and unbuttoning, how 
much remains ofdownright existence? Thesummer 


lof a dormouse.” 








U UMPANION. , Bis. 


eudal Claims.---The following is a specimen of as 
curious aclaim.as has been set up since the days of Eo- 
lus of doubtful fame. t has the advantage of being a 
faithful record from the annals of history. 

In the end of the fourteenth century, the celebra- 
ted, but long since destroyed, monastery of Augustini- 
ans at Winshieur, in the province of Overyssel, were 
desirous of erecting a windwill, not far from Zwolle ; 
buta neighboring lord was desirous to prevent them by 
declaring that the wind in that district belonged to him. 
The monks, unwilling to give up the point, had recourse 
to the bishop of Utecht, under whose jurisdiction the 
province had€ontioued since the tenth century. The 
bishop highly incensed against the pretender, who 
wished to usurp his authority, affirmed that the wind of 
the whole province belonged tohim, and gave the monks 
express permision to erect a windwill wherever they 
hought proper. 


ACCIDENTAL DSCOVERY OF THE STEAM ENGINE. 


The discovery of the method of making a vacuum 
by the condensation of steam, was reproduced, before 
1698, by captain Thomas Savery. His discovery of 
the condensing principle arose from the following cir- 
cumsfances :—fHaving drunk a flask of wine at a tavern 
and flung the empty flask inthe fire, he called fora 
basin of water to wash his hands. A small quantity 
which remained in the flask began to boil, and steam 
issued from its mouth: It eccured to him to try what 
effect would be produced by inverting the flask and 
plunging its mouth in cold water. Putting on a thick 
glove to defend his hand from the heat, he seized the 
flask, and the moment he plunged its mouth in the 
water, the liquid immediately rushed up into the flask 
and filled it. Savery stated this circumstance immed- 
iately suggested to bien the possibility of giving effect 
to the atmospheric pressure, by ereating a vacuum in 
this manner. He thought that if, instead of exhaus- 
ting the barrel ofa pump by the usual laborious meth- 
od of a piston and sucker, it was exhausted by first fill- 
ing it with steam, and then condensing the same steam 
the atmospheric pressure would force the water from 
the well into the pump-bairel, and into any vessel con- 
nected with it, provided that vessel were not more than 
about thirty-four feet above the elevation of the water 
in the well. He perceived also, that, having lifted the 
water to this height, he might use the elastic force of 
steam in the manner described by the Marquis of Wor- 
cesterto raise the same water toa still greater eleva- 
tion, and that the same steam‘which accomplished this 
mechanical effect would serve, by its subsequent con- 
densation, to reproduce the vacuum, and draw up more 
water. It was on this principie that Savery construet- 
ed the first engine in which steam was ever brought 
into practical operatior,—Lardner’s new work on the 
Steam Engine. 








Arrectep Honesty. Look out of your door, take 
notice of that man, see what disquietude, intriguing 
and shifting he is content to go through with, merely 
to be thought a man of plain dealing. Three grains of 
honesty would have saved him all this trouble 

STERNE. 





Stupvine THe Koran. 

Many of the Mussulmans of Africa have no other 
mode of studying the Koran,than to have the characters 
written with a black substance on a piece of board, and 
then wash them off and drink the water. 





A gehtleman méeting a negro who had lately left 
his service, inquired, * Well Sambo, were do you live 
now!” “Lib,” says Sambe, ‘de debil, we lib no ‘were, 
me married, and move home.” 





We acknowledge the receipt of a slice of wedding 
cake from Queen Victoria, but feel mortified in recog- 
nizing the hand writing of Prince Albert in the super- 
scription, instead of Mrs. Cobourg’s. We suppose 
this is a delicate hint that the correspondence between 
us and Queen Victoriacan be continued no longer.— 
Boston Post. 





Ao Irishman in crossing ariverina boat. with his 
mare and colt, was thrown into the river, and cluny to 
the coit's tail. ‘The colt showed signs of exhaustion. 
and aman on the shore told him to leave the colt end 





cling to the mare’s tail. Och! faith, honey! this is no 
time to swap. horses. - 


* 


 \terised by that spirit of unity, which is the certain hhar- 


binger of success. 
ALBANY, SATURDAY, APRIL, 4, 1840. | 
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| Although many people profess to discover no iadi- 
‘cations of a hostile nature in the present state of af- 








iG RE MOVAL. —The American Sasindite Regis- 


ter office, has been removed, 
Market and Division streets over the hat-store of 
E. S. Herrick. Entrance in Division-stree:. 


Mr. 


*,°To per of our friends ee patrons at the South, | 
oie have not complied with our terms, on account of 
the difference in eastern and southern money, we would 
say, that the bilis on any specie bank, in their neighbor- 
hood will be received in payment for their subscriptions 


Will those ofoar friends, who interd to afford us a 
substantial patronage, remit their several amounts 


with as little delay, 
single subscription at one time or the other, is of no 
but 
sums are put together, it makes 
with us, 
gain a livelihood; and it is only by promptness on the part 


as possible. The payment of a 


consequence to a subscriber; when these small 


amaterial difference 
and constitutes the means whereby we are to 
of our friends, that we can do our duty by them, or just 
Postmasters, areauthorised to send 
money to printers, free of postage. 


tice to ourselves. 


Tue Norra Eastern Bounpary.—This much 
vexed question, is still being agitated inour national 
councils, and it has at last assumed 
bids fair to cause more trouble and discord between 
the two governments than at any former period. As 
it now is, no longer the * North Eastern Boundary’ 
which occupies the attention of our diplomatists, but 
the * disputed territory,” and the agreement entered 
into by Gen. Scott, and Sir John Harvey. That the 
authorities of Maine, have solemnly carried out their 
part of the contract, is apparent to 
knows any thing about the question. That is has been 
violated, contrary to all pledged faith, by the coloniay 
government, is equally palpable. 


an attitude, which 


every one who 


As matters now stand,the American people, throw- 
ing aside all party considerations, must view with 
pleasure and pride, the firm and’ decided stand taken 
by Mr. Forsyth in his correspondence with Mr, Fox 
the British minister, recently published. He treats 
the threats »f the consequences which this latter person- 
age so vauntingly throws out, as every friend of his coun 
try could wish him to do: and the manner in which he 
expresses the determination of the United States to a- 
bide by the acts of Maine, and the treaty of 1783, is 
worthy of all commendation. 

This question has now assumed a form which ren- 
ders an immediate settlement of it, in some 
other extremely desirable. Our 
long suffered it to remain undecided , 


manner or 


and now 


ate from the avowal and maintenance of 
the state of Maine, at all hazards. The territory is 
justly and elearly our own. and should never be tamely 
surrendered upto a nation whsose characteristic policy, 
is an all-pervading 


the rights of 


and inordinate thirst for power. 
in almost every case persisted in, ** when the end, 


will 
jastily the means.” 


Our government, shontd, therefore, lose no time in 
putting the « ovutry is as complete a state of defence, 
as is possible, or at least commensurate with the w 
like preparations of the British 
border. 

In conclasion, should the British government, from 
any motive of policy, (for this will be the turning 
point) desire a war with us, she will be tanght a lesson 
tor at least one generation. 


ar- 


government, on our 


United as the American 


people are on this question, our efforts will be charac- | of insanity. 


lot Abolitionists, as almost to create a hatred, 


governmen ave too! o ‘ , até . - 
th | Slavery is entailed upen the land, it is interwoven in 
when) 


public attention is at last aroused, we should not hesit-| 


| millions of Slaves, with any expectation that they would 


or conld be made useful, is preposterous, and to sup- 


fairs, yet it is best to be prepared. The Rritish gov- 


to the cornerof Sonth| ernment are making preparation, evidently tor some- 


thing. ‘Tire alone will cisclose the intent. 

A gentleman of this city, who has been in Canada 
the past winter, writes his friend thus :—* Kingston, 
is to be the grand depot for the army of the Provinces. 
The government is about tu take measures for building 
very large establishments in this place, for the accom- 
éation of the ordaance and other military stores. I 
have seen the plans and one of * * * told methat the | 
stores willbe capable of containing 600,000 stand of 
arms—besides many other buildings for different pur- 


poses. So you 


may tell Uncle Sam to look out 


ee eee The ‘tak 
here, that the Boundary — will bring ona war. 


for 
the lobster backs by and by. is 


* DARKNESS Vn istBLe.’—Captain Coit, of the steam- 
boat Norwich, on Tuesday refused to allow a colored 
tan to take his seat at the table with the rest of the 
passengers. He was in company witd his friends, | 
bound fur Albany, to attend an Abolition Convention 
ind although the Captain offered to set a table seper- 
ite for him and his white friends, they protested against 
it. 

In this “ free country” it is a privilege 
cans, have, that ** those who 


Ameri- 
have no shoes can go 


we 
ba. efoot’—it is also a privilege that any fanatic may 
sit, eat. drink, or even sleep witha * colored gemmen,” 
if he chooses. But when any man, or set of men take it 
upon themselves to violate the decencies and customs 
of Society; they should be reminded that they are exer- 
cising their privileges at the expense of others. Capt. C. 
very properly refused to allow this outrage on the feel- 
ings of his passengers, and after discussing the matter 
for a long time among themselves, the passengers came 
to the conclusion “ that the Captain of the steamboat 
Norwich, in excluding from the public table a person 
of color, acted in accordance with the custom of the 
steam boats on the Sound, and that in offering to pro- 
vide a separate table for him and his friends, he did all 
that any reasonable man could ask.” 

Before many years shall elapse, the rabid and ultra- 
abolitionists will have much to answer for. Itis a 
subject of common remark in this section of country, 
that the blacks have already become so insufferably in- 
tolerant. through the morbid and mistaken sympathy 
which 
when it does break out, will do more positive evil in 
one day, than Abolitionists can do good in a_ century. 


our compact, and its evil as a_ principle, we believe i, 
as much deprecated at the Southas the North, and 
there is no fair and legitimate way to get rid of it that 


can he made practicable. To turn loose some 2 or 3 


pose that the aholionists could or would buy them and 
The 
andthe only rational course for the 
is to ameliorate the condition ofthe slave 


send them outof the country is alike ridiculous. 
evil is upon us, 
** reformer,” 
hy purchase, or appeal—not instil in their minds, feel 
ings, the carrying out of which, 

any thing else, than tog 


can never result in 
gdd additional burthens to those 
whom the God of Providence has placed in their pre- 
sent situation. 


Wood, of Philadelphia, who shot his danghter some 
time since, has been tried and acquitted, on the grounp 









Loss or THE Sua-Guus:—We learn ben the Co 
ier, and Enquirer, that there is to0 much reason to ap- 
prehend that the Pilot boat Sea-Gull attached to the 
Exploring Expedition, as tender to the U. S. sloop-of- 
war Vincennes, has been lost, and that all on board 
have perished. She has not been heard of since the 
month of June last. Then she left Orange, Terra de} 
Fuego, in company with the Flying Fish. A gale soon 
after arose and the latte: succeeded in beating of the 
shore. This was the last seen of the Sea-Gull.— 
Lieut. Reed and Bacon, two promising young officers 
wereon board. The Porpoise had been twice in search 
of her without success. 


Items or Foreign News.—The packet ship Mon- 
treal, arrived onthe Ist. We learn that in the House 
of Communs, on the 3d of March, Lord J. Russell 
stated that he had no objection to lay before the House 
all the papers that had been received on the subjeet of 
ithe * North American Boun: dary,”’ but observed that 
the question was scarcely fit yet to be discussed im Par- 


liament. 


There was some apprehension that the difficulties 
which have been so long breming hetween England and 
Portugal would endin a war. Sach appeared to be 
the opinion at Lisbon at the last advices, which were 
to the 24th of F prea) 


British Force in the Cihadas—’ I iT Un nited Service 
Journal of this month, published in London, enum- 
erates the British troops stationed in the Canadas, on 
the Ist March, 1840, as follows: Ist Reg. 
Guards; 7th Reg. Hussars: 2d Batt. 
2d Batt. Coldstream Guards; 2d Batt. 1st 
Foot; and 20 Regiments of Foot. The strength of the 
Regiments of the Guards may be estimated at 1000 
each. The Regiments of Foot are each 800 strong. 
This would constitute a force of about 20,000 men. 


Dragoon 
Grenadier 
Guards; 


Bipsediivion al ‘Natchez —Great excitement pre- 
vailed at Natchez, at the latest accounts, 
repeated attempts to fire that city. 
was in alarm. 


by reason of 
The whole city 
The streets were constantly paraded by 
bands of firemen and patrols, and the military armories 
were kept lighted during the night. 





Worrtnay of E SET 7 is said in 2 examina- 
tion of the bouks of the late Samuel Ward, of New- 
York, that his contributions forthe last four years, 
for charitable purposes, amounts to upwards of $10,- 
000 per-annum. 


(G The dwelling house of Mr. Cyrus Colby of 
Warner, N. H., was recently consumed by fire, and 
one of his two children perished in the flames. The 
child was about two years old. 

(> The Swedish sloop of war Nejaden, arrived at 
New York on Friday from Laguayra. This is the 
first Swedish armed vessel that has visited N. York 
for some years. 


Suicide “a an Actor. linea Wills, alow comedian, 


He 


He was a native 


committed suicide in Natchez afew days since. 
was quite celebrated at the South. 
of Baltimore. 





Mills burned.—The mills near the mouth of Pushaw 
Lake, built hy Messrs. Lewis & Wedleigh, aud Car- 
ried on by Mr. Warren Brown, of Bangor, Me., were 
lestroved by fire on Saturday night last, together with 
‘bout 60,000 feet ofboards. “The fire took by a spark 
rom the funnel. Loss extimated at from $10,000 to 


$15,000. No insurance. 














INTELLIGENCE. 
CHINESE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 
The few additional details respecting the numbers 
and dis pline of the Chinese army furnished by more 
modern travellers would lead to the conclusion that 
the Chinese army at the present day consists of about 
1,000,000 infantry and 800,000 cavalry, statements 
pretty nearly agreeing with that brought to Europe by 
the gentlemen who accompanied the first English em- 
bassy to China under Lord Macartney. ‘These num- 
bers are inclusive ofthe Tartar banners. From the 
@>serv.ton made by the embassy in their travels 
through the empire, there seemed nothing improba- 
ble in the calculation of the infantry, but they observed 
few cavairy. The pay a of Chinese foot-soldier a- 
mounts to about 24d. English money and a measure) 
of rice per day, though some of them have double | 
pay. The pay of a horseman is double that of a foot) 
soldier; the Emperor furnishes a horse, and the horse- 
man receives two measures of small beans for its daily 
subsistence. ‘The arrears ofsthe army are punctually 
paid ap every three months. A hor-eman'sarhs con- | 
sist of a helmet, a cnirass, lance, and’ sabre; the foot! 
soldier is armed witha pike and sabre—some, inde 
have fusees, or fire-locks, of a rude aad indifferent 
construction, whilst others have bows and arrows Alf, 
these arms are carefully inspected at review,’ and i 
found in the least rusted, or in- bad condition, the in- 
attentive soldier is instantly punished—if a Chinese, 
with thirty or forty btews ofa stick; with as many lash- 
es. Astothe naval force of the Chinese, it would ap- 





AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER 


|next morning. 


Meric».—The NewOrleans Sun of the 17th alt. 
contains the following extract from a letter received a 
few days previously by the Mexican Consul at that city 
from General Arista: 


“H. Q. Caderita, Feb. 14, 1840.—-On the 20th of 


this month I shall commence a combined movement on 
the Rio Grande, with 2000 men and 10 pieces of artil- 
lery, leaving 1000 men to cover ‘Tampico and 1000 more 
togarrison Matamoras. I recommend this news to be 
spread inthe country adjoining Texas, on yout side, in 
order that emigration may he suspended. Under my 
command and that of General Canalizo, are now mus- 
tered 4500 soldiers, Matamoras and. Tampico are strong- 
ly fortified; and we are not only prepared to receive, 


‘but actaally intend to go in pursuit of the enemies of, 


our country.” 


| 

The New Hampshire Courier states that on the 
night of the 10th, altertown meeting. a young and in- 
temperate man belonging to Warner, N. H., named 
Harvey Currier, came to his death in the following 
Very much intoxicated. he wan- i ae 
dered into a pasture and staggered about in it, falling | 
ed, jevery few sieps, as appeared the next morning by track- | 
‘ing him upon the snow, until his hands were worn skin 


shocking monner. 


bare, and the knees of his pantlaloons were worn out 


; and the hare skin terribly Jacerated, when, after many | 
| falls upon the side hill, he pitched forward on his fure- . 
| head and knees with his breast raised fromthe ground '"% 


AWD LITERARY COMPANION. 





i 





Scene in Court.—T'wo distinguished lawyers of Lit- 
tle Rock, recently ouarrelied in the circuit court of that 
place, and threw the inkstands at each other's heads 
until the seconds and bystanders were bespattered with 
ink and blood. 





Horses.—It is computed that there are in England 
one million of horses, used for labor—and two hundred 
thousand for pleasure—all of which are supposed tu 
consume the produce of seven millions of acres! 

















The Nantucket Whale Fisheries will bring, this year 
1,500,000, and will average to every man, woman, 
and child on the Island fifteen hundred dollars each. 


} 
} 
| 











| 


MWARRIBD.» 


At the Legation of the United States at Constantino- 
ble, on the 30th of of Jannary last. Mr. Jouy P. Brown 
Drogoman of the United States Legation to Miss Mary 
ANN Porrenr, neice of Com. Porter. 


At the residence of John Wilkinson, esq., Syracuse, 
on the 29th Amelia M. Swart, eldest daughter of the 
late Cornelius Swart. junior. 

At Sodus, Wayne county, (N. Y.) on Friday morn- 
the 30th of March, the Rev. William Stone, aged 


nearly afoot, in which position he was found dead the 8% prog 





pear from the most modern accoants that it has under- | 
gone no change whatever during the last 200 years. | 


| In New York, Julias C. Peck, 30. Wm Davis 49. 
\Charlotte, wife of James J. Perry, 26. Elizabeth, 


wife of Wm Harrison, 69. Isabella, daughter of the late 





A late writer has declared that a single British man-of 
war would sulfice to destroy the entire naval force of 
China. 





Sucees:ful effort of the bloodhounds.—Within a few 
days Major Loomis has captured an Indian on the Wae- 
assassa, by meaus ofour excellent Cuba auxiliaries. It 
was done in very handsome style, and so delicately 
that the most squeamsh of the northern sympathisers 
might havé been delighted 10 witness it, When the 
“trail” was stiuck and followed for some time, the 
dogs became very impatient of the leash, and by a 
sudden bonnd broke loose from their keepers, and 
dashed away nga!ant style. The troops followed on 
throuzh the bus .es, and in ashort time came up to the 
scene ofaction, where the noble dogs had floored a 
gigantic savage and held hm to the ground, without 
appeari: glisposed iodo himturther injury: 

The means is uow certiinly discovered of ending 
the war in good éaruest, and almost without bloodshed: 
and it is sn‘erely hoped that the gevernment will im- 
mediately procure two or three hundred dogs for the 
purpose of at once producing suctra* moral effect on 
the savages, :s«will iuduce them to asurrender. It is 
now male cert+in that one thousand men, witha hun- 
dred dogs, will accomplish more than ten thousand 
withoutthem. A muchsmaller force will be sufficient 
to endthe war, and countless thousands will be saved 
to the country if a sufficient number of dogs can be 
procured.---Florida News. 


Extraordinary manner of manufacturing cloth.—A 
gentleman in London has just obtained a patent for 
making the finest cloth for gentlemen's coats, &c., with- 





out spinning, weaving, or indeed without the aid cf) 


any muchinery similar to those processes, and ata cost 
less than one fourth the present price, The most ex- 
traordinary circumstance in this contrivance is, that 
air is the only power used in the manufacture of the ar- 
ticle. The ingenious inventor places in an air tight 
chamber a quantity of focculent particles of wool,which 
by means of a species of winnowing wheel, are kept 
floating equally throughout the atmosphere contained 


therein; on one side of the chamber is a net-work of| 


metal of the finest manufacture. which communicates 
with a chamber from which the air can. be abstracted 


} Bloody Murder.—Just as our paper was going to Samuel Goodrich, 16. John Cumberland, 80, Rebecca 
press, we learned thatan Irishman by the name of Ann, w.fe of Wm H. Purdy, 22. Jonathan Pinckney, 
Burke, living near the Meadow Road, above the bridge, 73. James Fallon, 32. Mrs. Elizabeth Holden, 71, Ma- 
in this city, caf his wife's throat, killing her in‘a few ry Ann, wife of Wm Hall, 27. Rebecca wife of James 
moments. He then jumped into the river, but was B. Murtaugh, 23. Benjamin Wood, 67: Jacob John- 
‘taken out and commited to jail. He is about 40 years aon, 82. Johu Taylor, 44, 

|old—both intemperate. He’ first strack"his wife with | 
jan axe, then cut her throat—wounded ‘anéther woman | 
_who attempted to protect her. The affray commenced | 





CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 











about noon. Horrible, truly!— Youri 
y!—Hartfort Courier. RACH MONTH. 
eatin Aaa , Alban 2d Frifay. 
Retury of THe Jnws.—It is said that a wealthy | Temple ac 4 Aibany 2d & 4th Tuesda 
‘Jew, brother-in-law to the Rothschilds, is endeav-ring Mount Vernon Lodge, | Albasy a y. 
|to negotiate for a tract land in Palestine, forthe pur- Apel uae Trey. | ad Teaieg 
| pose of planting a colony of Jews there, preparatory to Apollo Chapter. Troy * Deesduy- 
the final restoration of that dispersed and persecuted Apollo t-ncampmeut, | Troy | 04 Satu tp 
1 he land of their fathe Phoemx Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
people tothe land of their fathers. Many people ojive Branch Bethany Ge2. | Ist Wednesday p. f 
| think that as the prophecies are fulfilled, those rélating Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. | 
- Meouut Moriah, Louisville, Ky. lst & 3d Seturday, 





ito their restoration will be similarly accomplished. — 





Others think that the prediction of their return, implies | 
jonly their submission to the government of him’ whom! 
their nation rejected. — Boston T'raveller. 
| 


~ AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


| "The following Brethren have kindly offered \o act as Agents for 
; : \ihe American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
Strange Phenomenon.—On the night of the 17th in- | receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 
| stant, the family of Mr. Daniels, of Cook's Manor, U. | 
\C., were awakened by a severe shock like that of an. 
earthquake. In the morning it was discovered that a 
| meteor, judged to be about three times the size of an) 
ordinary farm h@mse. had struck the earth some 8&0; 
rods distant from Mr. D.’s dwelling, with a force which | 
| buried its entire bulk about eight inches below the sur- 


|face.—Sandivich (U. C.) Herald. 





William Boardman, New York City. 
Tall nage Fairchild, Coxsackie, 
Joel D. Snith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans. 

S.C, Leggett, Troy. 

8S. D. Smith, Lans.ngburgh. 
Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 
John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 
Ebenezer Mix, Batevia. 
Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 
James Cavanagh, Watertown. 
James M’Kain, Lockport! 
Francis P Milo, Kingston, U. C. 
Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 





Lanp Satrs.—The land sales at this city closed 
on Monday. morning to the general satisfaction of the 
settlers. The amount receiyed was $41.667. Only 
about half the land occupied by settlers was disposed 
of, they preterring to run the risk of competition from | 
the heartless land speculator to paying exorbitant inter- 
‘est. Their course was a proper one, and, if justice 
| has its sway, aperfectly safe one.—[ Chicago Democrat 
of March \7th. 
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Every thing in England now is ‘ a Ja Prince Albert’ 


by means of an exhausting syrine, commonly called an; from locomotive engines. down to mouse traps and 
alk pump, and on the communication between the penny whistles. Ina cook shop in Whitechapet isa 
chambers being opened. the air rushes with extreme! paper displaying ‘ Halbert soope tuppence hayienny a 
vehemence to supply the particle vacuum in the ex-. pint’—in a candy-shop, * Albert lolly pops two 4 penny’ 
hausted chamber, carrying the waoley floccula against}—in a barber's shop, the poetical Jeremialt Riggs. 
the netting. and so interlacing the fibres, that a cloth says, * Gentlemen's hare cut and dressed a tw Albert, 
ee an@ close texture is instantatieously fonly tippence : ladies ditto a la Reine, 3d. . The best 
ie ; 


Cents ayvar. ‘lo subscribers whe reeeive their papers 
by mad, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4th 
Number. ‘No subseriprion reeeived for less term thee 
one year, Back mumbersat ay ‘all times furnished. 


* A post master’ may enclose moncy ina letter to the 
publisher of a uswspaper, “to pay ‘“iption ofa 
ANK the “lett B tie. 


third | erson, and RAN Wr rears 





& ft Repios ada , |Atbert hair hile, only 6d a bottle.’ 
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MASONIC -ODE. 
The pomp of kings—the proud array 
Of many an ancient line— 
Oblivion's hand has swept away 
To be forgot langsyne. 
But hand toe hand our brethren stand, 
Amid the vast decline: 
Nor bigot night shall quench the light 
Of auld langsyne. 


First to the Architect akove 
Let our devotions join, 
Whose hand hath led us forth in love 
Sin aul! langsyne- 
While hand to hand our brethren stand, 
Nor halt in their design : 
But re-unite the bonds of light 
From auld lan. syne. 


Remember tvo that worthy one, 
And in your hearts ensbrine 
The virtues of the widow’s Son— 
‘The light of langsyne. 
And hand to hand let brother stand, 
Till death shall give the sigh 
And bid us join the faithful band 
Of auld langsyne. 


Come brethren of the worthy three 
Of Salem's mystic line! 
Come, twine the wreath of Unity 
They wore langsyne ! 
Come heart to héart before we part, 
And let oar jewels shine, 
In all the light which pierced the night 
Of auld langsyne. 


THE SONGS OF OUR FATHERS. 
Sing aloud 
Old songs, the precious music of the heart. 





Worpswonrru. 


Sing them upon the sunny hills, 
When days are long and bright, 
And the blue gleam of shining rills 
Is Joveliest to the sight! 
Sing them along the misty moor, 
Where ancient hunters roved, 
And swell themthrough the torrent’s roag, 
The songs our fathers’ loved. 


The songs their souls rejoiced to hear, 
When harps were in the hall, 

And each proud note made lance and spear 
Thrill on the bannered wall; 

The songs that through our vallies green, 
Sent dn from age.to age, 

Like his own river's voice, have been 
The peasant’s heritage. 


The reaper sings them when the vale 
Is filled with piumy sheaves; 
The woodman by the starlight pale, 
Cheered homeward through the leaves; 
And unto them them the glancing oars 
A joyous measure keep, 
Where the dark rocks that crest our shores 
Dash back the foaming dee; . 


So let it be' a light they shed 
O er each old fount and grove; 
A memory of the gentle dead, 
A lingering spell of love. 
Murmuring the name of mighty men, 
They hid our streams roll on, 
And link bivh thoughts to every glen 
Where val aut deeds were done. 


Teach them your children round the hearth, 
When evening fires buso clear; 

And in the fields of harvest mirth, 
And on the hills of deer ; 
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Call back the hearts whieh once it stirred, 
To childhood’s holy home. 


The green woods of their native land 
Shall whispec in the train: 

The voices of their household band, 
Shall breath their names again; 

The heathery heights in vision rise 
Where, like the stag, they roved— 

Sing to your sons those melodies, 
The songs your — loved! 
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TO MORROW. 
BY RICHARD THOMSON, ESQ. 

Say where shalt thou be found on earth? 
Mysterious and sublime! 

Imagined at creation’s birth, 
But yet unborn in Time! 

Albeit thy footsteps we can trace, 

As ifthou wert but few hours’ space 
Before us; yet thy clime, 

Thy life, and course, remain to man, 

Unknown as when the world began, 


All other things of mortal aim 
Are seen, pursued and caught; 
But thou, the shadow of a name, 
Art ever vainly sought. 
The eagle, and the clouds that fly 
Before the moon’s nativity, 
Ere yet the sun is brought 
Above the earth alone can sa 
“We saw thee ere thou wert To-day. 


Riches and rank, ambition’s height, 

The leve of female hearts, 
The hero’s wreath of living light, 

The world full oft imparts; 
E’en worth and happiness have shed 
Their radiance round a mortal heart, 

ut all of human arts 

To thine abode could never climb, 
Nor mark the approaching wheels of Time. 


Thy changing features oft have been 
Like those’ deceitful sands, 
On Mizraim’s wildest desert seen, 
As cool and watered lands; 
Though vainly towards their nlessed seat 
The pilgrim drags his weary feet, 
For when he o’er it stands, 
The mist that fled the magic stream, 
Like the To-morrow, proves a dream! 


Vain hope, then, fora child of dust 
Art thou with all thy years; 
Albeit unto thy care we trust 
Our fondest hopes and fears. 
Yet fleeting time is hastening round 
A period when thou shalt be found 
‘To die when it appears! 
For the last setting sun shall s@ 
To-morrow in eternity ! 


HE LITTLE FOOT. 


BY MISS HANNAH #. GOULD. 


My boy, as gently on my breast, 

From infant sport thou sink’st to rest, 

And on my hand | feel thee put, 

In plavfnl dreams, thy livre foor, 

The thr ll.ng touch sets every string 

Of my ful! heart a quivering; 

For ah’ I think, what chart can show, 
The ways through which this foot may god 


Its print will be, in childhood’s hours; 
Traced inthe garden. round the flowers: 
But youth wil! bid it leap the rills— 
Bathe in the dews of distant hills— 

Roam o'er the vales, and ventaré out, 
Wheer riper years would pause and dowbt; 
Nor brave the pass, nor try the brink 
Where youth's unguarded foot may siek. 
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But what, when manhood tints thy cheek, 
Will he the wavs this foot may seek? 

Ts it to lightly pace the deck? 

To, helpless, slip from off the wreck? 
Or wander o'er 2 foreign shore, 
Returning to thy home no more, 

Until the bosom: now thy billow, 

Is low and cold beneath the willow? 


Or is it for the battle plain? 

Beside the slayer and the slain— 

‘Till there its final step be taken? 

There, sleep thine eye, no more to waken! 
Is it to glory or to shame— 

‘lo sully or to gild thy name, 

Js it to happiness or woe, 

This little foot is made to go? 


sut wheresoe’er its lines may fall, 
Whether in cottage, or in hall; 

O nay it ever shunthe ground 
Where’er His foot hath not been found, 
Who on His path below. hath shed 

A living light. that ali may tread 

Upon his earthly step: and none 

E’er dash the foot against a stone. 


Yet if thy way is mark'd by fate, 

As guilty, dark and desolate.— 

Ifthon mast float, by viee and crime, 

A wreck upon the stream of time— 

Oh’ rather than behold that day, 

I'd know that foot, in lightsome play, 
Would bound with guiltless, intant glee 


P Upon the clod that shelters me. 


PRESENTIMENT OF DEATH. 


By John Malcoin. 


The sense of death ere we depart, 
The drear forbode before we die, 

The solemn signal at the heart,— 
How dread the mystery ! 


It comes, eclipsing pleasure’s beama, 
A shadow from the future cast: 

’Tis secret in its souree as dreams, 
And traceless as the blast. 


It comes! the dark mysterious mood, 
The prophet-spirit shades the mind, 

Whieh trembles, 8 antun | wood, 
“That shakes without a wind.” 


It bre ks on pleasure’s rosy bower 
When hope’s accomplishment is sear; 
And the bridal hour 
Oft whispers of the bier. 


On battles eves I've marked it rife, 
And heard it mocked as vision vain: 

But he who owed it, from the strife 
Never returned again. 


Whence is dear revealment given, 
Ere ebb: away |fe s parting sand? 

Say, sighs it on the wiuds of heaven, 
Far trom the spirits’ land? 


The doom predestined men forbode 
Breaths not from aught eneath thesky, 

The dark communion 1s wih God— 
The warning from on high. 


———$—$ re 


WOMAN'S PRIVLEGES. 


Three things to womankind helong, 

This universe of ours all over, 
And form their use. or-right or wrong, 

Not all the universe may move hes; 
The first to teaze her faithin) lover; 

"he second to coquetie; the third 

And that which oft’nest we discover, 

To argue points the most absurd, 
Aod cight or wrong, to have the latesd way! 





